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Communism and Free Criticism. 

Criticism bears about the same relation to 
Communism that the system of judicature does 
to ordinary society. If society cannot exist 
without government, and especially without a 
system of courts and police, (which no man 
will deny,) then Communism cannot exist with- 
out Kree Criticism. 

Communism is a new state of society—en- 
tirely different from familism or individualism ; 
and every distinct form of society requires a 
particular mode of meeting and providing 
against offenses. Communism is so radical in 
its nature that it cannot exist under the ordi- 
nary means of justice and police, but in free 
criticism it finds its true counterpart and pro- 
tector. 

Criticism has the same end in view that 
courts of law and police have, but it operates 
upon society differently in this respect, viz. : 
while they have reference particularly to sensi- 
ble diseases, or overt acts of iniquity, criticism 
attacks the insensible diseases uf society as well 
as the sensible ones. Crimes, flagrant offenses, 
and outbreaking vices are punished under 
the present legal system of the world, but the 
interior characters of men it does not meddle 
with ; and thus the real sources of crime and 
vice remain untouched Our system of criti- 
cism undertakes to correct and improve charac- 
ter, so that there shall be no occasion for judi- 
cature and police, to deal with outbreaking 
vice : it seeks to eradicate the causes of evil. 
Indeed, though men may live with some degree 
of peace and comfort in ordinary society, while 
the latent diseases of heart and mind are at 
work ; yet communism brings people so closely 
together that insensible diseases become sensi- 
ble, and they cannot live without a cleansing 
and purification of character exceeding that 
which exists in common socicty- In this sim- 
ple view, the combination required in commu- 
nism might seem to be a cause of useless dis- 
tress and suffering, as it discloses evils which 
are ordinarily concealed. But this objection is 
“made of none effect’ by a beautiful arrange- 
ment of Providence, which provides an antidote 
for the evils that communism brings to light, 
by placing persons where they can examine 
each other’s characters, and apply criticism.— 
Free and thorough criticism is not possible in 
the world, because men are so far apart that 
they are able to conceal their true charac- 
They do not know each other suffi- 
ciently well to criticise truthfully. Phrenology 
is undoubtedly the nearest approach to a sys- 
tem of criticism that the world has. There is 
an opportunity, at least, for some quite shrewd 
guesses in regard to individuals by ‘examining 
their bumps ;’ and when the examiner is honest 
and faithful, the subject may be benefited by 
his criticism. But there is no such thing as 
coming to a close and decisive encounter with 
these interior diseases of the character. Criti- 
cism of this effectual kind must be limited to 
circles that have the advantage of uninter- 
rupted acquaintance for a long period. Com- 
munisin places persons together for this pur- 
pose. They are in daily communication with 
one another, and eannot avoid understanding 
each other’s charaeter, and detecting all insen- 
sible diseases. 





improvement. It develops and discloses the 
littleness, meanness, and selfishness of human 
nature, and at the same time provides an effec- 
tual remedy. The two things mutually repro- 
duce each other. Criticism produces a state 
that is compatible with Communism, and Com- 
munism produces the strength and unity that 
is necessary to free criticism. We may love 
free criticism, for the sake of the advantages 
of Communism; and on the other hand, we 
may love Communism in consideration of the 
benefits of free criticism. 

The imagination that Communism is im- 
possible, is founded on observations of the 
fact that human nature is full of insensible 
diseases, vice, selfishness, &c., which will man- 
ifest themselves as soon as people come into 
close relation to each other, and so dissolve so- 
ciety. This prejudice is however predicated 
on the deficiency which free criticism supplies. 
People cannot fairly argue from any system of 
Communism the world has yet seen, agaiust our 
system, unless they can show us an example 
where the two things which God designed should 
be joined together, have been put together. 
When they show us a case where free criticism 
and Communism have been united, and have 
failed in their operation, they have a precedent 
that will apply, and not otherwise. A thorough 
system of criticism in combination with Commu- 
nism,is a new experiment; and there is nothing in 
past experience that can possibly foretell to any 
scientific man, what will be the result; but 
there are many things in the nature of the com- 
bination, that foretell a good and superior state 
of society. And the failure of those who may 
endeavor partially to carry out our princi- 
ples in Association, should have no weight 
against our experiment; for it will be found 
in every instance, that there was not a per- 
fect combination of Communism and free criti- 
cism, 

‘ Well,’ says the sanguine reformer, ‘ if free 
criticism is all that is necessary to successful 
Communism, then all may enjoy it. Let us 
have criticism, and push it through.’ The idea 
3, that they can have free criticism, without 
religion, and the inspiration of God. We re- 
ply, ‘If you can do this, if you can find out a 
way to establish free, honest, downright criti- 
cism, without Christ, then sure enough, you 
will succeed: you have found the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and ean live happily without 
God. But—we do not believe it is possi- 
ble to establish a school of downright honest 
criticism, without the aid of Jesus Christ. 
Criticism, so far as this world is concern- 
ed, is his invention; and things are provi- 
dentially so arranged, that it is still under the 
control of the patentee. Christ and the Bible 
furnish the only proper standard by which to 
criticise: his Spirit and the Bible furnish the 


is 


discernment necessary to erilicise faithfully : 
these same agencies alone furnish the love re- 
quired in administering criticism, and the Au- 
mility and desire for improvement necessary to 
a right reception of criticism. In fact, nothing 
but religion, an outlook towards eternity, and a 
fear of God, greater than the fear of mortifica- 
tion, the earnestness of a life that has an eternal 
scope, and sees everlasting good on the one 
hand, and everlasting evil on the other, is pre- 
pared either to give or receive criticism. 

The conditions of Communism are then very 
clear. Communism is possible only on condi- 
tion of free criticism ; and criticism is possible 
only on condition of sincere faith in Christ.— 
He says himself, that all judgment is committed 
unto him. He ‘searcheth the heart, and tri- 
eth the reins.? He is ‘ King of kings, and 
Lord of lords’—Chief Justice of the Supreme 
court of the universe.——Home- Talk. 


Thus we see that Communism is a system of 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Justification by Faith. 

In a very popular tract, entitled ‘ The Sin- 
ner’s Friend,’ which has been translated into 
twenty different languages, and has reached a 
circulation of nearly a million copies, is to be 
found the following passage : ‘ No one has any 
right or authority from the holy seriptures, to 
think himself justified, unless he be also sancti- 
fied, by a renewed walk and conversation.’— 
How the promise of friendship held out to the 
sinner under the above title, is to be realized, 
while such a passage is suffered to oceupy a 
place in its pages, we are quite at a loss to con- 
ceive ; for instead of justification being set 
forth as a free gift, ‘the free gift which came 
upon all men unto justification of life,’ it is rep- 
resented as the result of sanctification ; thus re- 
versing the order of the word of God, and de- 
stroying the effect of the gospel. But what 
saith the Scripture ? ‘To him that worketh, 
the reward is not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt : but to him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness ;’ yet in the face of 
this plain declaration of scripture, is this egre- 
grious error suffered to be spread abroad over 
the face of the whole earth, under the spe- 
cious garb of ‘friendship,’ to sinners. Rather it 
is an unmerciful edict, shutting them out 
life, 
petual condemnation. 
science of sin in Christendom, than there ever 
was before the gospel was known; because 
they believe not that Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believ- 
eth, while at the same time they are quite 
aware of its enhanced spirituality. 


from and consigning them to per- 


There is more con- 


But for our own edification, and for those 
who are hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, we will meditate a little on this most bles- 
sed doctrine as taught in the word of God. In 
Rom. 8: 30, justification is put before glorifi- 
cation, which includes sanctification. Justifi- 
cation is the groundwork of our salvation.— 
Without a proper understanding of it, we can- 
not even begin the work of our glorification ; 
for without it our hearts cannot be sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and of course cannot 
come boldly unto the throne of grace to obtain 
merey, and find grace to help in time of need. 
Even before the Holy Ghost was given, the 
apostles were pronounced clean by Christ ; and 
if they could be considered so before that 
event, how much more so after it: and yet to 
this day, no amount of believing is supposed 
to warrant a man’s saying that he is without 
In Hebrews 10: 2, the idea 
of a clear conscience is connected as a matter 


sin, or is clean. 


of course, with faith in the atonement : also in 
chap. 9: 9-14. Throughout the epistles, a 
good conscience is insisted on, and for the rea- 
son before aliuded to: that we may have bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest, and to enter at 
once ; for there only can be obtained grace to 
help in time of need—there only can we be in 
connection with the stream of everlasting life, 
flowing from the love of God—there only is 
the love that casteth out fear, and therefore 
overcometh all things. We must feel bold 
enough to claim these things, not only through 
the blood of Christ, applied to our consciences 
through faith, but in spite of the evil sugges- 
tions of the devil and the world as to our defi- 
ciencies, which we have no occasion to ignore. 
If we are tempted to impatience and ill humor, 
it isthe very best way to get rid of it, to believe 
that we are good humored. God justifies us 
in Christ; not merely while we feel well, but 
in spite of bad feeling; and calls upon us to 
believe and confess the wholeness of Christ.— 
Jesus said that the Comforter would convince 
the world of sin, because they believed not in 





him: not beeause they had sin, for he also sai 
that God did not send him into the world to 
condemn the world, (though they had sin,) but 
that the world through him tight be saved : 
and verily, without a clear conscienee to start 
with, and go along with, there is no salvation 
to be obtained—the very term is a contradic- 
tion ; and accordingly ‘the whole superstructure 
of so-called Christian doctrine in the professing 
world, is a mass of contradiction. 

‘To the law and to the testimony; if thew 
speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them.’ (Tsa. 8: 20.)-- 
But what saith the Scripture? ‘Therefore 
we conclude that a man is justified by faith, 
without the deeds of the law.’ (Rom. 3: 28.) 
Those who make sanctification to precede justi- 
cation, whatever their profession may be, do 
seek to be justified by the deeds of the law.— 
But what saith it? ‘If while we seek to be 
justified by Christ, (by profession,) we our- 
selves also are found sinners, (by unbelief and 
adhesion to ordinances,) is therefore Christ the 
minister of sin? God forbid.’ (Gal. 2: 17.) 
Is not this a faithful portraiture of the state of 
Christendom, where Christ is indeed made the 
minister of sin, since in place of confession of 
him, the confession of sin is unblushingly sub- 
stituted, and even gloried in? But ‘ who shall 
lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect ? it 
is God that justifieth ;’ and yet Christians (so 
called) are every where charged, and thickly 
charged, with sin by those very men whose 
message ought to be, ‘thy sins be forgiven 
thee,’ and who like their master, should pro- 
nounce them clean through the word spoken 
unto them. But how can they do this when 
they themselves understand not that word >— 
On the other hand, we do not forget that true 
righteousness will make itself manifest by its 
fruits ; but we must not reverse the order.—— 
Let the spirit be in free communication with 
God, and good works will assuredly follow. To 
this end, our attitude toward God must be as 
though we had already attained unto those good 
works: we must feel righteous before him, to 
become so. Righteousness is a free gift: we 
are invited to put it on as a cloak. This alone 
can give us confidence before God and the glo- 
rious assembly enumerated in that glowing pas- 
sage in Hebrews 12: 22-24: that charter of 
our rights: a most worthy summing up of a 
discourse, intended to exhibit the blessed ef- 
fects of faith in its simplicity. This is justifica- 
tion, and this alone is worthy of the name. 


RK, 5..9. 
Drummondville, Oct. 3, 1852. 





The Right Attitude. 

The idea should be encouraged among us that 
sickness is no excuse for impotence. Weare deal- 
ing with Christ. We have invited him to take 
charge of us as members of the household of 
faith, and have placed all our interests at his 
disposal. Now he certamly has a right, on two 
grounds, to demand that sickness shall not de- 
ter us from the performance of his will and pur- 
poses at all times: first, he is the Head of all 
principality and power, and is therefore able to 
remove sickuess; secondly, even supposing 
sickness to be inevitable to us, he has given us 
a spirit that will enable us to behave well in all 
circumstances. For these reasons, Christ can 
say to all his soldiers: ‘* As believers in me you 
are bound to say, in the language of Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego, ‘ The God we serve is 
able to deliver us’ from sickness and death, ‘ and 
he will deliver us; but if not, be it known un- 
to thee, O king [of terrors,] that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the image which 
thou hast set up.’”? God is able to deliver us 
from all evil; but if hé does not, we can be. 
have well, and serve God, as Christ did on the 


cross. The Hebrew children said exactly the 
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right thing. They first affirmed their faith in 
God to deliver them from the furnace, and then 
expressed their determination not to submit to 
Nebuchadnezzar. This is the way we should 
treat diseases: first, believe that God is able to 
deliver us from them ; but whether he does or 
not, we will behuve well, walk in the Spirit, 
obey God, and take no counsel from evil.— 
Home- Talk. 
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Crampine anp Mou.oine.—-It has been a favorite 
charge against the Community by the pleasure-seek- 
ing sort of folks, that it is constrictive and injurious 
to individual] freedom. The insinuation, as near as we 
can make out, is that we are cramped and moulded 
to a model—that there is a set of views and opin- 
ions which we swallow without examination, and 
that we have not personal independence enough to 
think for ourselves, This is a serious charge, 
and one which it becomes us to clear ourselves of, 
if we ever expect to attain consideration and re- 
spect. Unluckily our own testimony is not sufficient 
in the case; we are the interested party, and if we 
were plumply to assert the contrary, it might be 
said the opinion was a manufactured one. We do not 
see but that we must wait the verdict of time and 
impartial observation—meantime assuring ourselves 
that we dislike the fault in question, as much as any 
one, and will heartily join in criticising the Commu- 
nity if it can be shown they deserve it. They have, 
at least, manifested some independence in coming 
out from the ways of the world; and it strikes us 
this is the proper point to begin to attain enlarge- 
ment. Those who have such a horror of being led 
blindfold should look at the state of things in the 
world. They will find that fashionable society is 
the place where persons lose all independence and 
faculty of thinking for themselves. Every thing is 
eut and dried for them according to custom and fash- 
ion. We don’t know of so pitiable a victim of ser- 
vility, as your thorough-bred man of the world.— 
He is a moulded character—one who has no freedom 
in himself, but who is stumbling round with the 
vast weight of society upon him. He is afraid to 
think for himself: all his views and opinions on the 
most important subjects are put into him second- 
hand,—he dares not deviate aninch from the nar- 
row track of ‘respectability’ which is marked out 
by surrounding society; and in such a situation a 
man vannot fairly say that his soul is his own. We 
thank God we are delivered from this base bondage, 
and that we are in a position where we can begin to 
realize, if we are not yet able to prove, that our 
souls are our own. G. 





Sxrrursuine.—There is a curious, and somewhat 
furious controversy going on at this time, between 
our old friend, the Vew York Observer, on one side, 
and H. W. Beecher and his sister Mrs. Stowe, sup- 
ported by the Vew Era, Independent, and N. Y. 
Tribune, on the other. The Observer displays a 
trenchant valor, worthy of the days of chivalry, 
and ‘ pitches into’ this host with the cool confidence 
of acrusader. The editor, after showing up to in- 
famy Mrs. Stowe, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin,—proving 
Mr. Beecher guilty of forgery, and various hits 
right and left at their associates, says, if this is not 
enough he is prepared to prove more, and grimly 
assures the public that ‘when he puts his hand to 
the plough, he never looks back.’ 

Mr. Beecher occupies nearly half the Independent 
of this week, in a defense of himself and his sis- 
ter, against the attacks of the Observer. The diffi- 
culty originated between Mrs. Stowe and Rev. Joel 
Parker, in consequence of Mr. Parker’s name ap- 
pearing in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, as an apologist of sla- 
very. Dr. Parker denied the language imputed to 


him, and called on Mrs. Stowe for an instant public |. 


retraction, threatening a libel suit as the alterna- 
tive. This led toa sharp correspondence between 
the parties, which is given in full in Mr. Beecher’s 
defense. The matter seems to have been taken up 
by the Observer, as an occasion to vent its hostility 
toward the Beechers. As they represent the popu- 
lar, progressive spirit of ‘ Young America,’ in the 
church, it is a symptom of a general skirmish along 
the whole line. G. 





#33” We have received an application from a cele- 
brated medicine man in London, to advertise his 
pillsin The Circular, As itis not exactly in our 
line of business, we must decline; but we will give 
him the benefit of a free insertion of his letter in our 
next. It opensa rich glimpse into the mysteries of 
quack medicines and advertising. 





Z@ Me. J. H. Tonirr of New-York, has left with 
us a description of a new system of Combination- 
Type, of which he is the inventor, and which he has 
in practical use in his printing-office. The improve- 


combinations of letters, as the, is, in, &c., cast in a 
single type, thus saving the picking up of so many 
separate letters every time these sylables occur, as 
is now practiced. 

We have often thought of some such labor-saving 
device for shortening the process of type-setting, 
and can recommend Mr. Tobitt’s plan as sensible 
and practical. He informs us that it amounts to a 
great saving of time in the labor of his office.— 
Success to all improvements of the noble art. 








G. 





I> The Oneida friends wish to acknowledge the 
receipt of a nice pair of plated harnesses, and other 
useful articles, presented by a friend in Newark. 





Ja3- A correspondent at Oneida writes of the in- 
crease of their garden and fields as follows: 

“It is positively astonishing to see how everything 
yields in our garden. After making our highest 
estimates, we are obliged to double them to get the 
truth. I wrote you some time ago that we thought 
there were 500 citron melons still on the vines.— 
Since then I should judge we have picked not less 
than 800, and yesterday I counted 625 still remain- 
ing on 3 1-2 rods square. Can you believe it ? 

** Yesterday we had a ‘ bee’ and broke down the 
Broom Corn. One piece looked like a forest. I 
should judge it would average 10 feet high. We 
measured one stalk that was 12 feet 10 inches, and 
much of it was almost as tall.” 

We begin to think that Community planting, and 
cultivation in the right spirit has a positive influ- 
ence on the growth of crops. Besides the more 
faithful attention which they receive in Community, 
they are surrounded by a genial magnetism, which 
we suspect is quite important to the highest de- 
velopment of plants. Love isa better element for 
any thing to grow in than selfishness; and this, to- 
gether with the electrical touch of free labor, may 
produce results in vegetation, which will astonish 
Let us watch the experiment. 

a. 


all previous science. 





The Use of Riches. 


‘ Having food and raiment, let us_ therewith 
be content.’ There seems to be an objection 
in the Bible to accumulation ; no objection to 
present plenty and comfort, but to laying up 
for the future. It is doubtless because the just 
shall dive by faith ; and those who have riches 
are prone to trust in them, instead of the living 
God. Our circumstances educate us ; and the 
circumstances of the rich are very unfavor- 
able to faith. Those who have goods laid up 
for many years, can hardly pray, ‘ give us this 
day our daily bread ;? they cannot feel child- 
like toward God, and he cannot surprise them 
with his watchful providence. Their cireum- 
stances are unfavorable also to the cultivation 
of gratitude—another grace, worth more than 
banks of gold. The rich cultivate a pride about 
receiving favors, and count it dishonorable to 
be indebted to a friend, and so shut out all 
chance for gratitude. This spirit makes it al- 
most impossible for them to receive the gospel, 
which is a free gift, and cannot be paid for, 
only with gratitude. But riches are not only 
bad conductors of faith and gratitude, but a 
positive attraction to evil, and expose their 
possessor to temptations, snares, and ma- 
ny foolish and hurtful lusts. They are evi- 
dently a very expensive attachment, and the 
believer may well inquire whether he can af- 
ford to be rich—not whether God asks him to 
give up his property, but whether he is willing 
to suffer the damage which riches occasion to 
his spiritual wealth. 

God provided for the rich in the Primitive 
church, so that they could enter the school of 
faith, and become little children —they were al- 
lowed to sell their possessions, and put the pri- 
ces into common stock, and then receive 
again as they had need; so they lacked noth- 
ing of what they enjoyed before, and yet lived 
by faith. Christ said to the young man who 
had great possessions, ‘ If thou wilt be perfect, 
go sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and 
come and follow me.’ Christ was not looking 
out for the poor, but for the young man; that 
he should favor himself, and ckange off his 
earthly treasures for treasures in heaven.— 
His riches hindered him from following Christ. 
James comes out against accumulation, severe- 
ly—-this keeping garments till they are moth- 
eaten, and silver till it is rusted. God wants 





ment consists in having the most common words and 


to have us use up what he gives us, and trust 


him for more as we have need. It is safe to 
trust him, but riches are ‘uncertain,’ at the 


best. H. 





Glances at Chemistry—No. 2. 
CHEMICAL COMBINATION. 
Air, we found in our last number, is a com- 


pound substance, consisting of oxygen and ni- 


trogen. Water is a compound of oxygen and 
hydrogen. Salt, limestone, and most kinds of 


sarths, as well as animal and vegetable matter, 
are proved by chemistry to be compound sub- 
stances. 

Chemical union is an interesting subject of 
study. It results from, and requires a certain 
affinity or magnetic attraction between the bo- 
dies which are to unite. Some substances can- 
not be mixed at all, as oil and water; others 
admit of a mechanical mixture, while yet the 
particles remain distinct, as sand may be mixed 
with sawdust ; but in other cases, we find two 
substances uniting spontaneously when brought 
in contact, and forming a third thing, different 
from either. This is chemical union. It is 
seen in the combination of potash and oil, form- 
ing soap—oxygen and hydrogen, forming water 
—chlorine and sodium, forming salt, &¢.— 
The act of combination is usually accompa- 
nied with effervescence and heat, as is seen by 
mixing pearlash and vinegar, or pouring water 
on lime, showing that the two substances are 
in a state of intense activity and magnetic at- 
All combustion is carried on by this 
In the case 


traction. 
process of chemical combination. 
of an ordinary wood fire, the burning is caused 
by the violent attraction there is between the 
oxygen of the air and certain parts of the 
wood, leading them to combine and go off in 
The process of chemical combination 
In fact it is 


vapour. 
often develops prodigious effects. 
said to be, in one form or another, the source 
of all material power. ‘‘ A bushel of coals,” 
says Youman, ‘‘ properly consumed in a steam- 
engine, produces a power sufficient to raise 70 
millions of pounds weight a foot high. The 
origin of this prodigious force is the chemical 
union of almost 200 pounds of oxygen with the 
earbon of the coal. Oxidation, or the affinity 
of oxygen for the elements of fuel, is thus the 
ultimate source of all steam power. Electric 
currents and the force of electro-magnetism 
are caused by the combination of oxygen with 
the metals of the gaivanic battery ; and in pro- 
portion to the aetivity of this chemical action 
is the intensity of the effect. In like manner, 
all muscular foree in animals is produced by 
the oxidation of carbon and hydrogen within 
the living system. very stroke of the piston, 
every telegraphic transmission, every motion of 
the hand, is an exhibition of foree which began 
in chemical changes. Cut off the supply of 
oxygen, and the steam-engine comes to rest, 
the galvanic battery ceases to act, and the ani- 
mal dies.” 

Chemical combination proceeds under cer- 
tain fixed laws, which will be the subject 
of a future number. The interesting fact now 
before us is, that it results from affinity, and 
proceeds by spontaneous impulse. Unlike me- 
chanical mixtures, its operation develops im- 
mense power, and the product in all cases is a 
third substance differing from the two originals 
as a child differs from its parents. 


These principles well illustrate the opera- 
tions which are all the time going on in our 


life and which make us what we are. Spirits 
combine according to their affinities ; and every 
change in our experience, whether of good or 
evil, is to be explained by this chemical faculty 
of our nature. We are in the first place, held 
in sin and death, by combination with the spirit 
of the devil. ‘The whole world,’ it is said, 
‘lieth in the wicked one.’ There are certain 
grounds of affinity between human nature and 
the wicked one, by which the combination can 
take place ; as in the desire of happiness, which 
iscommon to both. Desire is innocent in itself, 
strictly natural to man, and good ; but passing 
into combination with the evil spirit, the pro- 
duct is a third thing of a devilish character.— 
‘ Lust,’ says the apostle, ‘when it has conceived, 





[that is, entered into chemical combination with 





Satan,] bringeth forth sin.’ Every such act 
of conception, every repetition of sin, strength- 
ens the power, and enlarges the extent of com- 
bination. It is like stirring up a heap of lime 
that is partly slacked, and letting more water 
into the mass. 

There are various degrees or proportions in 
which chemical agents combine, as will be seen 
when we come to speak of the law of Definite 
Proportions. In the case of oxygen, for in- 
stance, the lowest proportion in which it com- 
bines with metals, forms a simple oxide : double 
the amount of oxygen makes it a deutoxide : 
and the highest form of oxidation is called a 
peroxide. Iron rust is the peroxide of’ iron. 
So in combination with sulphur; the lowest 
proportion of oxygen forms sulphurous acid: 
add more oxygen, and it becomes sulphuric 
acid, or oil of vitriol. The strength of the 
compound increases bya regular law determined 
by the proportions of oxygen. 

So there may be different degrees in the 
combination of human nature with good and evil. 
Adam, after his contact with the serpent, may 
be supposed at first, to have been in the state 
of a simple oxide—just touched and inoculated 
with the spirit of sin. But in the next gener- 
ation the satanic proportion had been so much 
increased as to develop the most terrible form 
of acid. ‘ Cain,’ it is said, ‘ was of that wicked 
one, and slew his brother.’ Judas also was a 
specimen of the same kind. It is said special- 
ly that ‘ Satan entered into him;’ and his last 
appalling iniquity was the result of the perfect- 
ed combination. 

The process of our recovery from evil by 
Christ may be supposed to proceed on the same 
It is still due to our faculty of 
All our desires of hap- 


principle. 
chemical combination. 
piness are points of affinity with Christ, as re- 
ally as with Satan ; and love of the truth, which 
is the strongest passion of all, is a special 
ground of affinity with him which does not ex- 
ist in our relations with evil. Love of the 
truth is all the time leading us into contact 
with the good spirit : and belief and confession 
brings on spiritual combination. The hearty 
confession of Christ commences our oxidation 
into life and salvation. 

Here it is interesting to observe that the 
spirit of Christ is the strongest chemical agent 
in the universe—the strongest attractive and 
the strongest solvent. Oxygen, from its supe- 
rior power of affinity, is capable under favora- 
ble circumstances, of breaking up almost eve- 
ry combination of matter, and withdrawing some 
portion of the compound to itself. So Christ, 
by his more subtle and powerful attraction, can 
disengage us from every combination with evil, 
from sin and habit in the soul, and disease in 
the body, and can absorb us without spot into 
himself. ‘The word of God is quick, and 
powerful, sharper than any two edged-sword ; 
piercing even to the dividing assunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. Neither is there any creature that 
is not manifest in his sight: but all things are 
naked and open unto the eyes ef him with 
whom we have to do.”” Heb. 4: 12,13. This 
is the great solvent to which we must look for 
our redemption from evil. The devil is more 
strong and subtle than human nature, but the 
word of God is mightier still. The world has 
been gradually oxidating under its influence 
for 1800 years; and by the surest law of exis- 
tence, it will go on unto the perfected kingdom 
of God. 

We can see by the light of our present il- 
lustration, the futility of law and legal influ- 
ence as a means of reform. It is attempting 
to change a compound by mechanical mixture. 
The law is a dead clement, having no affinities 
or power of combination, and the more it is 
stirred into the existing evil combination, the 
firmer it really becomes. No power is devel- 
oped by mechanical mixture—-it requires chem- 
ical union. We see by the same principle 
that society can never be organized and re- 
formed by outward arrangement, but only by 
fusion and magnetic combination. G. 
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Bible Notes.---No. 7. 
BY M. E. C. 
Putney, Jan., 1841 

** Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of 
God, to the saints which are at Ephesus.” Eph. 1: 1. 

Paul declares himself to be an apostle of Je- 
sus Christ, by the will of God. He ascribes 
all the glory of his conversion to God, to whom 
it belongs. 

‘* Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings, in heavenly places in Christ.” Ver. 3. 

These spiritual blessings pertained to the in- 
ner man, and were not perceivable to unbe- 
lievers. During Christ’s personal ministry, 
the apostles supposed that he came to ‘ restore 
the kingdom again to Israel.? Although Christ 
frequently told them that his kingdom was not 
of this world, yet until just previous to his 
death, they showed by the nature of their ques- 
tions, that they expected an earthly conqueror. 
Probably they clearly saw the nature of the 
kingdom he came to establish, on the day of 
Pentecost, if not before ; and realized the great 
superiority of spiritual, inward blessings, over 
temporal, outward blessings. 

** According as he has chosen us in him, before 
the foundation of the world.” Ver. 4. 

Our being the sons of God does not depend 
ou us, but upon our being chosen by God. All 
men would destroy themselves by their own 
will, did not God interfere to save some, so 
that all the glory of salvation belongs to him. 

‘* That we should be holy and without blame be- 
fore him in love.” Ver 4. 

Not only holy in heart, but free from outward 
blemish. Paul says elsewhere, that Christ gave 
himself for the church, ‘ that he might present 
it to himself a ghorious church, without spot or 
wrinkle ;’ and John speaking of the redeemed, 
says, ‘ they are without fault before the throne 
of God.’ To be faithful before men, is a small 
matter, compared with being faithful in the 
sight of God, who searches the heart: this is 
beyond all price. Itis possible for a man to 
be holy in heart, and yet commit errors in con- 
duet. which are the result of weak judgment. 
Peter, who was a true disciple, ‘was to be 
blamed’ for errors not pertaining to his heart. 
Our entire perfection in the sight of God, is 
the completion of the work begun in us_ by 
Christ. 

‘* Having made known unto us the mystery of his 
will, according to his good pleasure, which he hath 
purposed in himself.” Ver 9. 

The mystery of his will here spoken of (as 
may be seen in the the following verses) is the 
gathering together, in the dispensation of the 
fullness of times, of all under one head, viz. 
Christ. He has the promise of the whole 
earth as an inheritance. 


FROM MEMORANDA; 





Criticism. 

Criticism has been in operation, in one form 
or another, ever since the creation of the world. 
The expulsion of Adam and Eve from the gar- 
den of Eden, was a criticism of them from God. 
The deluge, the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, the plagues in Egypt, the destrue- 
tion of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea, 
and numerous other instances we might men- 
tion, are signal criticisms from God upon the 
world. 
many cases of more private criticisms which 
God has bestowed on individuals and nations. 
And then, to come down to the time of Christ, 
we find that a very important part of his busi- 
ness on earth, was to rebuke iniquity ; and we 
see by his severe censures of the Jews, that he 
executed faithfully this part of his mission.— 
He criticised his disciples unsparingly, though 
he loved them to such an extent that he was 
willing to lay down his life for them. The 
Primitive church, too, exercised themselves in 
this direction. The epistles are interspersed 
throughout, with criticisms of various kinds.— 
The apostles exhorted their followers to ‘ ad- 
monish,’ ‘exhort,’ ‘reprove,’ &c., as though 
that was a very important means of grace with 
them. 

Criticism is not necessarily confined to cen- 


sure ; it points out the beauties, as well as the 
faults of persons and things. Commendation 
judiciously mingled with censure, often pro- 
duces the most salutary results. It requires 
as much skill to be a good critic of character, 
as it does to be a good musician or painter, or 
to excel in any of the fine arts. Westudy the 
subject of criticism as a science; it embraces, 
in fact, the whole science of government, as 
administered among us. And in this sense it 
may be said to be an invention peculiar to our 
school. 


We find also in the Old Testament, | 





As a means of improvement, criticism is in- 
valuable. All our experience goes to prove 
that it is any thing but discouraging to an ear- 
nest secker for improvement. To be sure, it 
mortifies the flesh, and exposes its weaknesses 
—crucifies egotism: but what of that? that is 
just what we want. Nothing ought to please 
us so much, as to see our own life held to the 
cross, and displaced by the life of Christ. 

It is only by letting criticism have free play 
among us, that we can hope to overcome death. 
If we are content to live along in the old way, 
without improvement, we must suffer the pen- 
alty which the rest of mankind pay. It is only 
by exposing ourselves to the criticism of God, 
to have all false habits of thought and action 
broken up, and become ‘ new creatures,’ that 
we can come into vital and permanent sympa- 
thy with immortal life. Let us then court the 
most open sincerity, and thankfully receive any 
criticism, however severe, that shows us our 
weakness, and brings us near to God, in hu- 
mility and broken-heartedness. c. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 180. 


(Rerortep For THr Cincutar, Ocr, 14, 1851.) 
CHRIST IN US, 

We sometimes hear among us this express- 
ion: ‘I desire to love God with all my heart, 
but cannot feel that I do.’ Let us look for 
a moment at this kind of experience, and see 
if we cannot help those who may have found 
themselves in difficulty on this point. 

The truth is, as separate beings, there is no 
such thing as loving God with all our heart, and 
there is no use in trying to do it. If we separate- 
ly could love God with all our heart, we might 
But ‘there is none good but 

‘ Not by works of righteous- 


save ourselves. 
one, that is God.’ 
ness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us.’ If we have any righteous- 
ness, it is the righteousness of God in us ; and it 
is by our identification with God, that we love 
him ‘ with all the heart,soul, mind and strength.’ 
If Christ is in us, there is that in us which 
loves God perfectly, and we shall realize that 
love in proportion as we confess him. 

To pursue the matter a little deeper into 
philosophy: Were I to ask C. if she loved her 
mother, and she was to test the question by 
introspection, i. e. by endeavoring to discover 
some feeling in herself, and was to reply accor- 
ding to her present consciousness, probably she 
would say that she did aot love her mother 
a great deal, At times, doubtless, especially 
when her attention is very much absorbed in 
other matters, she does not think of her mother 
for days together. And yet no one would 
question but that she does love her mother, 
and no one doubts but that the present latent 
love in her heart would’ under favorable cir- 
cumstances expand into her consciousness. So, 
every one has a thousand affections that they 
are yet unconscious of, but which certain oc- 
easions would draw out into intense emotion. 
While passing along under ordinary cireumstan- 
ces, we cannot tell whether we love many things 
or not: but if we have for good reasons once 
loved them, and the same reasons still remain, 
we may be sure that we do love them, though 
our feelings do not tell us all the facts. 


We will now carry this philosophy back of 


affections which properly belong to us as indi- 
viduals, to Curist, ‘the only begotten Son of 
God.’ If we believe in him, and confess him 
in our hearts, we have a perfect right to esti- 
mate that the germs of allgood areinus. The 
fact that we do not realize this truth, does not 
in the least disprove of it. The same spiritual 
law governs in this case as in the one first sup- 
posed. Though C. might not realize it, yet 
there is in the deep recesses of her being a 
strong love for her mother. A person does 
not feel his liver, but it is nevertheless in his 
body, and is constantly performing a very im- 
portant part in the economy of his existence. 
So Christ is in us, and the fact that we do not 
feel and perceive him is no evidence to the con- 
trary. And, as we have said, if Christ is in us 
the germs of all good are in us: and all that 
now remains to be done is to develop them in 





= 
our consciousness and experience. Do you 
wish to love God with all your heart? Do 
you desire meekness, temperance, true affec- 
tions, and whatsoever is good? ‘In Christ are 
hid all treasures :’ then believe that he is in 
you and confess it, and your confession will be 


proved true. 
We can now understand the meaning of 


those passages which represent Christ as being 
perfected :——* Behold, I cast out devils, and I 
do cures to-day, and to-morrow, and the third 
day I shall be perfected.’ (Luke 13: 32.)— 
‘ Though he were a son, yet learned he obedi- 
ence by the things which he suffered; and be- 
ing made perfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation unto all them that obey him.’ 
(Heb. 5: 8,9.) Christ, being the Son of God, 
of course possessed all righteousness, and was 
filled with meekness, love, and humility. Why 
then was it necessary for him to pass through 
so much suffering ? It will be seen from the 
remarks we have already made, that though C. 
(to return to our original illustration) has great 
love for her mother, it may still be very desi- 
rable that that love should be called into ac- 
tion; that circumstances should be so arranged 
as to put her to trial on that point, and make 
her conscious of the deep feeling that is hidden 
in her heart. On the same principle, it was 
necessary that Christ should pass through all 
manner of experience, in order to give expan- 
sion to the meekness, love, and beauty that was 
in him. We may think of Christ in us, as like 
the bud of a flower before it has blossomed ; 
and it is very desirable that this latent good in 
us, should by our experiences, have opportuni- 
ty to bloom out in word and deed. 

Every believer in Christ may in one sense, 
claim to be perfect. He is perfect in the sense 
of haying in him the germ of all righteousness ; 
but he may at the same time be very imperfect 
with reference to the expansion of those germs 
into actual experience. Paul,in the third chap- 
ter of Philippians, calls himself perfect ; and in 
the same chapter he says, ‘ Notas though I 
had already attained, ether were already per- 
fect ; »ut I follow after, if that I may appre- 
hend that for which also I am apprehended of 
This is the true attitude for 
On the one hand, 


Christ Jesus.’ 
every believer to take. 


Paul boldly testified that Christ, the essence of 


all righteousness, was in him; and on the oth- 
er, he realized his imperfections, and lack of 
attainment, and was willing to forget the past, 
that he might ‘reach forth unto the things 
which are before.’ Tere we discover the dif- 
ference between fanaticism, and true faith in 
Christ. Fanaticism would lead a person to 
say, Christ is in me, and therefore all righteous- 
ness isin me; and there is nothing for me to 
This is a crude view of our relations to 
In confessing him, we receive him as 


do. 
Christ. 
the germ of allrighteousness ; and this must be 
expanded in our experience, before we can re- 
alize its benefit. The expansion of this germ 
will be seen in the power given to the mind: 


it will be enlarged so as to become the mind of 


Christ. 

We may be perfectly assured that all the 
truthful experience we ever had in connection 
with Christ, is still in us, however latent it may 
be. And we may also be certain, that what- 
ever is in Christ, by virtue of our faith and 
union with him, is in us. It is important that 
we always bear these two considerations in 
With them we can repulse the worst 
If you teel barren, 


mind. 
temptations of the devil. 
or tempted with discouragement, fall back on 
the truth that all the good you ever received is 
still in you. God will not do his work twice. 
If he has once given you a truthful experience 
on any given point, he will never repeat it; 
and there is no necessity for a repetition. It 
is still in you, and favourable circumstances 
will expand it into your consciousness. 

A great amount of temptation that believers 
are subject to, is of this kind: They look at 
their own present sensations, and then suppose 
the case of very trying circumstances in the 
future, and putting their present consciousness 
with those cirenmstances, they imagine their 


view of the case. A true man will reason 
thus: Christ is in me, and therefore there is 
that in me, which would enable me, if necessa- 
ry, to go cheerfully to the cross. We have all 
found that Christ is ‘a present help in every 
time of need.’ Difficulties which once seemed 
insurmountable, have vanished before faith in 
him ; and this experience should lead us to ex- 
pect that omnipotent power will manifest itself 
in us when our trials come. Do not meas- 
ure your present consciousness by imaginations 
concerning the future. ‘Sufficient unto the 


day is the evil thereof.’ 


HOME-TALK—NO. 1381. 


Rerortep Jury 28, 1850. 
EDUCATION, 

As we understand God’s plan, his attention, 
from the beginning, has been steadily fixed on 
Education—edueation combining intellectual 
with religious culture. He has not been di- 
verted from the single object of preparing 2 
people to receive and propagate his gospel.— 
It took ages to educate the Jewish nation till 
they had faith enough to receive the gospel, 
and so it has been with the Gentiles. In 
looking back at the Reformation, and follow- 
ing on the work then begun, we see that God’s 
great purpose has been ¢o educate the world.— 
He has stimulated and prospered education, 
and constantly sought to develop a spirit that 
values it. The Reformation commenced in 
Germany, and there education has reached its 
greatest hight, in schools, colleges, and univer- 
The spirit of education then invaded 
England, where it was stimulated by the inven- 
tion of printing. Then followed the settle- 
ment of this country, by men who feared God, 
and valued edueation—men who built meeting- 
houses, school-houses, academies and colleges, 
and reared their children to fear God, and value 
education. 

The kingdom of God is a kingdom of educa- 
tion, not a kingdom of laws: it is a kingdom 


sities. 


in which education takes the place of laws.—- 
The political institutions of this country, both 
before the Revolution and since, have been on- 
ly provisional governments, God has allowed 
them to rise to protect the system of education, 
till it can be welded on to the kingdom of heav- 
en. ‘To effect this junction, is the grand busi- 
ness of the church that God is building up, 
and to which we profess to belong. So, let us 
regard the educational spirit as our best friend, 
is. That is the spirit which will 
receive us. The real enemy of progress is the 
institutional spirit—the spirit that clings to 


wherever it 


institutions when they are no longer needed, 
and are in the way. But the spirit inside of 
them, the spirit that appreciates education, is 
our friend, and the friend of all improvement. 
The iniquity of the system of slavery does not 
consist so much in the positive oppression of 
the blacks, as in its depriving them of educa- 
tion. All systems which are opposed to edu- 
cation are false, and must sooner or later de- 
cay. 

We will take up education where New England 
has left it. They insist on having meeting- 
houses, academies, schools, and colleges. We 
will insist on having a printing-press in every 
household,so that every branch of education can 
be cultivated. Instead of having a sehool part of 
the time, we will have it constantly ; and a meet- 
ing every day. very house shall be a-col- 
lege ; and instead of an education covering the 
first few years of a person’s life, we will have 
it go right on eternally. Let us set our helm 
by this observation, and go for the educationa/ 
spirit, against the tnstitutzonal. We will not 
put them together, and cast them both off.— 
The educational spirit, God loves ; and he has 
setup the various institutions of the time to pro- 
tect it. The institutional spirit is the shell, and 
the educational spirit is the derd thatis to be 
hatched; andwhen the bird is strong enough 
to break the shell, it must crumble to pieces. 
The educational and the institutional spirits will 
at last come into collision. The kingdom of 
rod is in the one, and the kingdom of the dev- 
il is in the other; and where the educational 








faith would fail. But this is an entirely false | spirit is the strongest, the institutional spirit is 
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more full of reforms and radicalisms, than all 
the rest of the country. Notwithstanding the 
fixedness of character of the New Englander, 
which makes their institutions very strong, no 
where else are institutions handled with so much 
freedom and scrutiny. While in contrast, at 
the South, where the educational spirit is the 
weakest, the institutional spirit is the strongest. 

Education is the only way out of law. A 
thoroughly educated man may safely do as he 
He requires no legal influence to 


pleases. 
Salvation is perfect edu- 


make him do right. 
cation—the moulding of character till it is so 
perfectly harmonized, that it is safe to make a 
man free. A man once said at Tammany 
Hall, that he ‘ would be a tyrant in one thing: 
he would compel every body io have an educa- 
tion.’ I will be a tyrant in the saine way: J 
will compel all, young and old, to be perfectly 
educated. Then they may do as they please. 
That is the tyranny that is exercised in the 
Association, and the tyranny that some of our 
good-natured friends complain so much of.— 
The only way fora man to reach the spot 


the weakest ; and vice versa. New Hngland is|except as members of Christ. ‘The only way 


|to eat profitably and acceptably, is to eat as 
|though the Lord ate. 

Why may we not consider that we have a ta- 
ble in ourselves? Paul says, ‘I live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me;’ and so we may 
isay, ‘ We eat, yet not we, but Christ eateth in 





‘us.’ Nothing short of this is really eating ‘ in 
| the name of the Lord Jesus.” And precisely 


| the same principle that identifies us with Christ 
‘in eating and drinking, also identifies us with 
one another. If we drop egotism and individ- 
ualism, and do all things in our official capaci- 
ty, as members of Christ, then we are truly 
members of one another. The community el- 
ement extends through the whole body of 
Christ. So we may consider that in eating 
and drinking, we are acting as servants of the 
church—are doing public service—nourishing 
the members of Christ; for it is not.we who 
eat, but the church that eateth in us. 





A short Discourse on Milling. 
BY THE ONEIDA MILLER. 


T have often thought that the experience of 





where he has a right to do as he pleases, is to 
take a thorough education under God. If) 
people were not restrained by law, or external 
interference, and yet were without educa- 
tion, their own passions would bring them 
into the worst kind of bondage. They 
could not be free if they were alone in the uni- 
verse. Discerdant passions are at war with 
one another, and restrain one another as to! 
freedom. We have said that lore of the truth 
ts king of owr passions ; and we may add, edu- 
eation is the nourisher of love of the truth: so 
wherever there is the most education, there 
our king has the largest eonstituency. Eduea- 
tion and leve of the truth are to each other, as 
male and female—truth being the male, and 
education the female. 

The educational spirit is, properly speaking, 
the* New Jerusatem spirit. It is the spirit of 
light opposed to the spirit of darkness. It is 
the spirit that is friendly to love—that love 
can rest in. You can love an apple for the time 
being, but it is soon eaten up ; there is no pro- 
gress of love in it. So aman may love a wo- 
man for her natural beauty, comeliness, and 
pleasant spirit, for a short time. But if she 
has not a spirit that loves improvement, and 
is always increasing her beauty, we can only 
love her as an apple. She must have a spirit 
of progression, a spiit that is ever producing 
beauty, or else leve toward her will be a tem- 
porary thing. That is why beauty in the 





a Christian, in the change from isolation to 
community life, was aptly illustrated by the 
process of milling. The wheat, or ‘ good seed,’ 
represents the believers ; the machinery of the 
mill represents the agencies employed in the 
process ; the Spirit of God is the Motive Power ; 
and Christ is the Miller. 

First. We buy the wheat from the people 
of the world, and receive it into the garner of 
the mill. This is like receiving converts— 
those whom Christ has ‘ purchased with his 
own blood’—into the company and fellowship 
of the church. 

Second. The wheat, preparatory to be- 
ing made into flour, is passed through the 
skreen, which is an instrument covered with 
wire, woven coarse enough to let out the chess, 
cockle, and other foul seeds, yet so fine as not 
to let out the wheat. At the foot of the skreen, 
the wheat falls through coarse wire, and the 
sticks, straws, &c., pass out of the open end of 
the skreen. This operation corresponds to 
the process by which the young convert is 
separated from his false connections, and 
worldly incumbranees. Although, in passing 
through the skreen, he is hurried along, shaken 
and tumbled about, ina way that he cannot 
wholly account for, yet when he comes out, 
he finds himself separated from many things 
with which he was before mixed, but which, 
instead of adding any thing to his value, were 
as worthless and troublesome as chess and 





world is such a perishable article; but intro- 
duce the educational principle of progression, 
and love is an eternal principle. A woman who 
knows her own interest, will first of all culti- 
vate the progressive, reproductive spirit in her- 
self; and ther she will be able to renew her 
beauty, and vary its forms, and beeome more 
and more attractive eternally. 
Cable-Calk, by 3. H. N.--No. 34. 
May 3, 1852. 1 
‘Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to God and the Father by him.’ To eat in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, is to eat in the spirit 
of faith which identifies us with him, so that it, 
is virtually Christ who eats. We are also ex- 
horted to pray ‘in the name of Christ :’ and 
the meaning of this exhortation is, that in 
prayer we should identify ourselves with Christ, 
as Paul does when he says,: ‘ I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.’ In this attitude of 
heart, when we pray, Christ will pray in us. 
We are saved by union with Christ. Our 
reconciliation with the Father is on his account. 
He is accepted, and we are accepted in him, 
‘the beloved.’ He is ‘ the only begotten Sou 





of God.’ There never will be but one Son of 
God. He is the heir of all things. All the 


genuine rights of the aniverse exist in his 
name. And so far as we cease to live unto 
ourselves, and identify ourselves with hiv, we 
partake of his rights. But we have no rights 
separate from his. We have no right to food, 





cockle are among wheat. His ‘ experience 
has worked patience, and patience hope.’ 
Having gone through this trying process, he 
thanks God for a breathing spell. But his rest 
is only momeatary. God’s purpose is his per- 
fection ; and his escape from the skreen he 
finds was ouly a preparation for his being put 
into the smut mill. This isa machine which 
revolves 40 or 50 times faster than the skreen. 
In this the wheat is serubbed and polished, and 
whirled round with such velocity as to separate 
from it the smut and whatever else adheres to 
the kernel of the wheat, which could not be 
separated by the skreen, This smut-mill crit- 
icism, though short, is more severe than the 
skreeniag process. But the subject of it, like 
the wheat as it passes from the smut mill, is 
caught as he falls, and is elevated two or three 
stories, where for a while he rests in peace and 
much assurance. His self-will has been re- 
duced, his old habits, and morbid tastes and 
feelings have been broken up, and to his pleas- 
ure and surprise he finds himself stripped of a 
great deal of trash, which, though once regar- 
ded by him as valuable treasure, is now blown 
away like chaff and dirt. 

Since it appears that this is Christ’s method 
of dealing with us, let us take courage, being 
assured that he understands his business. If 
we have trials and difficulties, we may regard 
them as proofs of his appreciation of our value, 
and his earnestness to make us free from all 
that would in any way detract from our value 


Third. But a further operation remains to 
be accomplished. The mill stones are now set 
in motion, and the wheat, kernel after kernel, 
falls from its place of repose into the eye of the 
stone, and passing immediately between ‘the 
upper and the nether millstone,’ is at once re- 
duced to meal. The kernels now no longer exist 
as separate individuals, but are become a ho- 
mogeneous mass. In like manner the believer, 
by a spiritual process which may be compared 
to the operation of the millstones on the wheat, 








passes from a state of individuality and separ- 
ate ownership, to that of full community of in- 
terests with the whole. Like the corn of wheat, 
he goes into the mill Z, but comes out We.— 
His egotism, individuality, and separate inter- 
est, are annihilated; his life is lost to itself, 
and combined with the life of the whole of 
God’s grist. 

Fourth. The meal, as it falls from the 
stones, is caught by the elevators and conveyed 
to the bolt, where the fourth and last process 
takes place, namely, that of sifting or ‘ bolting,’ 
by which the flour is separated from the bran, 
and thus becomes ready for the purposes of life. 
So with the believer who has attained to ma- 
ture experience in true community life. By a 
refining process, conducted by Christ the great 
Miller, his life has been sifted, like the meal, 
and separated from the remains of egotism, 
selfishness, covetousness, exclusiveness, &¢.— 
Being now purified from gross and coarse ma- 
terial, it comes out as ‘extra superfine,’ ready 
to be used by the family of God, for sustaining 
and refreshing the life of others, and to be itself 
raised into a higher form of life. G. M. 
Oneida, September, 1852. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. — 


The Corn-cutting Bee. 
Oneida, Sept. 18, 1852. 

—You have often heard us speak of our 
mass-gatherings, or as we cal] them, Bees, for 
out-door employment, as one of the most nov- 
el and pleasing characteristics of Community 
life. I will endeavor to describe one of these 
storming parties to you; though I am aware 
it requires the powers of a far abler painter 
than I am, to give you a faithful, life-like pic- 
ture. 
The season for out-door ‘ bees’? commences in 
the latter part of August, and continues till 
all the autumn work, such as cutting oats, and 
corn, gathering beans and apples, husking, &c., 
is finished. 
Let us take for our specimen, a bee for eut- 
ting corn, the description which is just now in 
vogue, 
The day selected for the occasion, is mild 
and pleasant ; and in the forenoon the chiefs 
of the farming department are employed in 
getting together and sharpening tools, and ma- 
king arrangements. At the dinner table no- 
tice is given that a bee will come off in the af- 
ternoon at half past two o’clock ; and the place 
of preliminary meeting is under the ‘butternut 
tree.’ This notice quickens the movement of 
the in-door machinery, at once ; and if there is 
a prospect of some part lagging, a little extem- 
pore bee is called, to do up the after-dinner 
work, such as clearing and setting tables, wash- 
ing dishes, &. At the hour specified, the bell 
rings, and groups of men, women, and children 
commence gathering under the ‘ butternut tree.’ 
A merry sight it is too: mirth and frolic are 
specially abundant: every one seems inspired 
by the occasion, with a gush of the free, buey- 
ant spirit of childhood. The dress of the wo- 
men is sometimes odd, but picturesque, and 
well adapted for rapid motion, crossing fields 
and fences, passing between the rows of corn, 
&e. It consists generally of frock, pantalets, 
sun-bonnet and gloves. 
When all are assembled, that is, some 70 or 
80, men, women, and children, the chief cal!s 
off the names as they have been previously 
drawn, and arranged in groups. A group com- 
prises four men to cut the corn, four women to 
take it and form it into stooks, and a man for 
a binder, who follows, with a woman carrying 
an armful of straw, to bind the stooks. When 
the groups are all organized, the men take each 
one a corn-cutter on his shoulder, and with a la- 
dy for his companion, the procession marches to 
the field of operations. Now we are there.—- 
Eaeh group takes a certain number of rows, 
and the process of cutting, carrying the stalks, 
and binding, commences with great spirit. In 
the course of a few moments this army of hap- 
y workers are spread over a large field: and 
the results of their sport are seen in the rapid 
fall of the luxuriant green stalks before the 
swift strokes of the eutters—and then, as if by 
magic, the tall stooks rise on every hand, 
changing the face of the field as rapidly as an 
army of locusts are said to do ; not however, 











hind, but bountiful tokens of plenty and fruit- 
fulness. It is an animating spectacle to watch 
the party as now they plunge into the green 
depths of the corn, and anon emerge on the 
other side of the field, with the long rows of 
stooks behind them as trophies of their march. 

In this way, field after ficld is harvested, 
without the weariness of worldly labor, and 
with the keen relish of healthful sport. Old 
and young—men, women, and children, uni- 
ting in these gatherings, each adds to the en- 
thusiasm and enjoyment of the whole. 

For women, the Bee is an unparallelled op- 











and attractiveness. 


like them, leaving famine and desolation be- 


portunity for exercise in the open air—and in 
companionship with men, too, which is of it- 
self invigorating—and for men it takes off 
the ruggedness and drudgery of labor, by asso- 
ciation with those whose presence naturally 
calls out the refinement and chivalry of their 
nature. 

Do you wonder that the Bee is one of the 
great charms of community life—or that Onei- 
da appreciates it as one of her best ordinan- 
ees? Yours truly, C. A. M. 





Light and Darkness. 


The antagonism between God and the devil 
is forcibly expressed by the terms light and 
darkness, God is represented as the source 
and centre of light, and the devil as the prince 
of darkness he one blinds his subjects and 
leads them captive ; and the other opens the 
eyes of the blind, and sheds the light of life 
upon them. The chief power of the wicked 
one lies in this spirit of darkness in which he 
envelops his victims. Christ came a light in- 
to the world, and brought deliverance to the 
captives, by descending to the lowest abyss of 
darkness, throwing open the prisun doors, and 
lighting up the way of escape. Yet still the 
imposition, to a great extent, is kept up.— 
‘ The light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not.’ But the spi- 
rit of judgment, which is emphatically a spirit 
of light, is evidently pressing upon the world, 
and bringing to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness ; and the same results may be looked for, 
that immediately preceded the second coming 
of Christ. The testimony of the apostle John 
on the eve of that event was, ‘The darkness 
is past, and the true light now shineth.’— 
‘The man ofsin’ was then revealed, ‘ whom 
the Lord consumed with the spirit of his 
mouth, and destroyed with the brightness of 
his coming ;’ and the saints were ‘caught up to 
meet the Lord in the air.’ This was the har- 
vest of the Jewish dispensation. The sun of 
righteousness had been rising upon the world 
for a period of forty years, dispelling the dark- 
ness, and ripening the field (in which grew both 
tares and wheat) for the harvest. The tares 
were gathered for the fire, and the wheat gar- 
nered. Many things indicate that a similar 
process is now going on in the Gentile world. 
Light has again broken forth; the primitive 
gospel of salvation ‘rom all evil, is again reveal- 
ed; and light, life, and love, will inevitably 
displace the darkness of unbelief; and all shall 
know the Lord, from the least unto the great- 
est, W. H. W. 

Oneida, Sept. 1852. 





A Rhyme of Youth. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, 
All sports that spare the humblest pain, 
That neither maim nor kill; 
That lead us to the quiet field, 
Or to the wholesome hill, 
Are duties which the pure of heart 
Religiously fulfill. 


Though some may laugh that full-grown men 
May frolic in the wood, 

Like children let adrift from school,— 
Not mine the scornful mood ;— 

I honor human happiness, 
And deem it gratitude. 


And though perchance the Cricketer, 
Or Chinaman that flies 

His Dragon-kites with boys and girls, 
May seem to some unwise, 

I see no folly in their play, 
But sense that underlies. 

The road of life is hard enough, 
Bestrewn with slag and thorn ; 

I would not mock the simplest joy, 
That made it less forlorn, 

But fill its evening path with flowers, 
As fresh as those of morn. 


*Tis something when the noon has pass’d 
To brave the touch of time— 

And say, ‘‘ Good friend, thou harm’st me not, 
My soul is in its prime— 

Thou canst wot chill my warmth of heart ;— 
I carol while I climb.” 


Give us but health and peace of mind, 
Whate’er our clime or clan, 
We'll take delight in simple things, 
Nor deem that sports unman ; 
And let the proud, who fly no kites, 
Despise us if they can! 
Letters Received. 
J. Rouzer; A. Smith; G. W. Robinson; W. B. 
Seighman ; 8. W. Beebe; D. Long; A. W. Desmuke ; 
E. Hawley; M. A. Creager; A. Kinsley ; C. Sloan. 
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